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able number of individual passages from the Letters, expectation of solid and 
trustworthy work from him has been fully justified. 

This first fascicle of his critical edition is without preface, for the preface 
is properly to be found in his Comrnentationes. As a critical supplement 
must also be considered his Tvlliana i et ii, which have appeared in Eranos 
X and XI (1910, 1911). He has been bolder than his predecessors in that he 
has placed the five letters we owe to Cratander ahead of the eighteen (or 
rather twenty-one) still extant in MSS, precisely as Cratander's testimony 
and the contents of the letters themselves dictate, and he has labelled the 
whole as Book IX, following the testimony of Nonius therein, which L. 
Miiller doubted, but others have not hesitated to accept. For the first 
five letters Cratander is of course the only source. On the remaining number 
the editor has the Welcome note, "Codices MbdmsEGHNPV ipse contuli, 
tantum inspexi." Of the division of these into two classes he has treated 
in his Comrnentationes, which need not be discussed here. A useful addition 
to the critical apparatus is also a record of the readings of the Venice edition 
of 1470 and the second Ascerisius edition (1522), as well as that of Cratander 
(1528), whereby some judgment of the character of Cratander's work may be 
formed. Some readings of the Roman edition of 1470 are also included. In 
general the editorial work shows a thorough acquaintance with Cicero's 
writings and great sanity of judgment, tending toward what appears a per- 
fectly rational conservatism, which would uphold as Ciceronian many MS 
readings that have been censured by previous critics. The same excellent 
characteristics, it may here be briefly remarked, mark the edition of the 
letters ad Quintum Fratrem, which appeared a year later (1911). For the 
letters to Atticus we are yet waiting with eager and confident anticipation; 
and we may be permitted to hope that Mendelssohn's work will not be 
thought to render superfluous an edition of ad Familiares also by Mr. Sjogren. 

E. T. M. 



La phrase a verbe "fare" en latin. Par J. Marotjzeatj. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1910. Pp. viii+334. 

We have in this book an exhaustive study of the position of the forms of 
the verb esse in the comedians, especially in attributive phrases. M. Marou- 
zeau premises (but does not prove) that an adjective denoting quality pre- 
cedes its noun, and one denoting class follows its noun; then inversion in 
either case produces emphasis. — "With respect to the copula, the position 
of the subject is indifferent, that of the attribute is significant" (p. 35), 
e.g., Asin. 220-21. — Bonus est answers the question quid est? Est bonus 
answers bonusne est f 

Marouzeau lays a good deal of stress (pp. 53 ff .) upon reprise, the harking 
back, in inverse order, to an idea that has already been expressed, e.g., 
Bacch. 385, 387 (C, D, meter, against the banal order of B). He justly 
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attaches importance also to disjonction, separation, as a means of emphasis, 
but uses the term in a questionably wide way, e.g., Men. 1026, med erum 
tuom non esse. 

In general, the alternation between foetus est and est f actus is comparable 
with that of bonus est and est bonus; for Marouzeau denies the commonly 
accepted doctrine that in compound tenses the position of the auxiliary is a 
matter of indifference, and he holds that here too inversion and disjunction 
are significant. He accepts Postgate's theory of the origin of the future 
infinitive active (IF, IV, 252), but disagrees with Postgate's view that 
"Plautus felt little difference between facturum and facturum esse"; he 
believes rather that the rare facturum esse is emphatic. 

Marouzeau examines at length "la phrase nominale pure," i.e., with no 
verb expressed (e.g., uirgo pulcra, Phorm. 103). He finds the use of this is 
restricted; hence he rejects Brugmann's view that legimini, indicative = 
Xtyo/ievoi ia-rt, since the omission of a second person plural is too exceptional 
(Asin. 649) to represent a type of formation. 

The array of facts cited is impressive, and one can hardly doubt that, so 
far as Plautus and Terence are concerned, various current views on word order 
are incorrect. The book abounds in interesting and suggestive side-lights. 
The author states that all indications point to "l'enclise de la copule par 
rapport a l'attribut" (p. 201). Nearly thirty pages are devoted to the 
alternation of est and st. Marouzeau is inclined to admit siet, medio uersu, 
but he makes no mention of H. Jacobsohn's Quaestiones Plautinae (1904), 
or of W. Noetzel's De Archaismis (1908). Plautus and Terence use siet only 
when the verb is not enclitic (p. 240). It is the function of fuat and its place 
in the phrase, and not its place in the verse, that are significant (p. 242). 

An interesting development is sketched (p. 314) of the verb of existence 
into the mere copula, "grammatical tool empty of sense." The verb esse 
as copula is closely united to the attribute; as a verb of existence it is 
closely united to the subject (p. 283). 

His observations based on the comedians can be shown to apply, to an 
appreciable extent, to later authors as well. Marouzeau finds evidence 
(pp. 285-312) of an evolution tending to invert the order of terms of the 
attributive phrase: literary Latin always kept foetus est as the ordinary 
(unemphatic) order; but it was est f actus (growing plebeian order), soon 
replaced by fuit foetus, that led to the Romance fut fait. 

The French language readily lends itself to the shades of meaning that 
are brought out by the mobile Latin word-order. In general, M. Marou- 
zeau's contentions are convincing; often, however, it is difficult to accept his 
conclusions. In Bud. 531 it is two men who have just come from the water, 
not two women as Marouzeau says (p. 266). On p. 166 the famous lines 
Aen. iv. 570, 571 are curiously misquoted. 

This book is unusually fruitful and suggestive, in a field commonly neg- 
lected as dry and not worth studying. 

Arthur Winfred Hodgman 

Ohio State University 



